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FOR THE NEW CODE. 


Tuk Letter-note method secures excellent results when preparing for the requirements 
of the New Code. As compared with either of the new notations, its advantages are as 
follows :— 

Ist. Teachers to whom the matter of sofation is a secondary consideration, and who wish 
to use that which yields the best and quickest results with the least possible labour, will find 
Letter-note serve their purpose excellently. Letter-note gives every educational advantage 
afforded by the new notations, and in addition provides certain teaching facilities of its own ; 
it is as easily or more easily taught, having the rising and falling notes of the staff to aid in 
studying éuve, together with similar pictorial help as regards f/me; and, having obtained 
Government recognition, it gives every advantage afforded by the other systems when the 
pupil comes up for examination. 

2nd. On the other hand, in cases where it is desired to teach the staff-notation even- 
tually, Letter-note avoids the loss of time and labour entailed when the new time-symbolism 
has to be learnt first, and afterwards the old—a vital consideration, for it is admitted, even by 
new-notationists themselves, that two notations cannot be thoroughly taught during the time 
usually allowed for musical tuition in schools. Further, ever Te knows that the 
notation learnt first is that which will remain most familiar a easy, simply because it is 
learnt first; and Letter-note secures the advantage that the student uses the staff-notation 
from the very commencement of his reading lessons. 








«= Text books—The Junior Course, in wrapper or in penny numbers. 6d. ; Choral Primer, same prices 
Penny Educators (Choral Ilarmony, Nos, 110, 111, 118, 114, ete.) ; The Code Singer, in penny numbers, 
or in threepenny parts with wrapper, ready shortly. 


In all the above-mentioned, the sol-fa initials are continued throughout, and these works oan be 
used by very young pupils. 


FOR ADULT EVENING CLASSES, 
HIGH AND MIDDLE CLASS SCHOOLS. 


Where vocal music only is practised, the facts of the case are precisely analogous to 
those above-stated, but in Colleges where the pianoforte and other instruments are taught 
the conditions are even more favourable for Letter-note, as here the pupil must learn the 
staff-notation. In such a case, the efficient teaching of two notations being an impossibility, 
the use of an easy staff-notation method becomes a nec ssity for the study of sight-singing and 
for purposes of voice-cultivation. 


t= Text books—The Graduated Course, 1s. or 1s. 6d.; The Pupil’s Handbook (centaining the songs 
exercises, etc., given in The Graduated Course), two parts, 3d. each : The Choral Primer, 6d. in wrapper, 
or in penny numbers. In the first two works, the sol-fa initials are gradually withdrawn, training the 
pupil to dispense with such aid : in the Choral Primer the sol-fa initials are continued throughout, the 
amount of work to be accomplished being less in consequence. 
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Harmony — (continued). 


CONTENTS OF YOLUME MII. 


SEOULAR. 


All the Choruses usually performed in 
Locke’s Music for** Macbeth” 
Hail, smiling morn Spofforth. 
See our oar$ with feather’d spray 
Stevenson. 
Come, gentle Spring Haydn. 
Never forget the dear ones 3 v. Root. 
Merrily o’er the waves we go Bradbury. 
The Foot Traveller Abt. 
The Chough and Crow 3. Bishop. 
The huge globe has enough to do 
Zu. Bishop. 
Flotow. 
Pelton. 
Ame. 


May Morning 
Come to the woody dell 
Which is the properest day to sing 
Beat high, ye hearts Kreutzer. 
Now strike the silver strings Rudd. 
Since first I saw your face Ford. 
Step together Irish. 
For freedom honour and native land 
erner. 
Tyrolese. 
German. 
Atterbury. 
Cooke. 
Mornington. 
Callcott. 
Bishop. 
Bradbury. 


Evans. 


The Mountaineer 

What delight what rebounds 
Come let us all a-maying go 
Hark! the lark 

ITere in cool grot 

Come on the light winged gale 
Sleep, gentle y 

Sparkling little fountain 

The dazzling air 


On Christmas eve the bells were rung King. 
Hail, all hail, thou merry month of —- 
hinn. 


The sea, the sea 

The singers 

Hark! above us on the mountain 

Call John 

The Travellers : 

Laughing Chorus Root. 

Soldier’s Love Kucken. 

Foresters, sound the cheerful horn _ Bishop. 

Gaily launch and lightly row Mercadante. 
y Lady is as fair as fine Bennett. 

See the bright,the rosy Morning Blum 

The Land of the True and Brave Abt. 

What shall he have that killed the deer 


Bishop. 
The song of the New Year Donizetti. 


Neukomm. 
Kreutzer. 
Kreutzer. 

American. 
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Why shonld a sigh escape us O:t 
Ilow sweet the joy Kreutzer. 
Upon the poplar bough Pax‘on. 
Mountain home Kreutzer. 
Over the Summer Sea. Verdi. 


SACRED. 
We come, in bright array ( Fudus ). 
Lead, lead on ( Judas) _—e 
Ye gates, lift up your heads 
O send Thy light forth 
Who is a patriot 
Praise the Lord 
Gently, Lord, O gently lead us 
{oy to the World 
os honours Haydn. 
ymn of thanksgivii Mason. 
God is near a ” 
But in the last days 
Great is the Lord 
Arise, O Lord 
Awake, Awake 
I will bless the Lord at all times R. A. Smith. 
Hallelujah! the Lord reigneth RR. A. Smith. 
God the Omnipotent Russian. 
The brave man Nageli. 
Lift up, O earth Root. 
From all that dwell below the skies 
When shall we meet again 
O wake and let your songs resound Himmel 
All hail the pow’r of Jesus’ name 
Blessed be the Lord 
Great and Marvellous 
Grant, we beseech thee 
Come unto me when shadows 
The Lord is my Shepherd 
Let songs of endless praise 
My faith looks up to thee 
Beyond the glitt’ring starry sky Husband. 
Blest Jesus, gracious Saviour M. Haydn. 
Hymn of Eve Ame. 
Salvation to our God 
I will arise Cecil. 
Blessed are the people 
I was glad when they said unto me 
Then round about the starry throne 
Oh! how beautiful thy garments Naumann. 
Put on thy strength, O Zion Naumann. 
Sing to the Lord, our King and Maker 
(Gloria from ist. Service). 


Handel. 
Handel. 
Dr. Thomson. 
R. A. Smith. 


Spanish. 


Mason. 
American 
American. 


R. A. Smith. 
R. A. Smith. 
Callcott 


Beethoven. 


L. Mason. 
L.. Mason. 


Callcott. 
Handel. 


Haydn. 





Vol. 2, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price four shillings. 
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CONTENTS OF VOLUME III. 


The whole of this Volume is printed in Letter-note. 
Each Number contains eight pages. 


Storace 
Swiss 
Braham 
Hook 


Sacred Peace, celestial treasure - 
Sweet Spring is returning - = - - 
Albion, on thy fertile plains . 
Spring, beautiful Spring - . . 
Come, come quickly away - . Root 
Nature’s woodland call - - American 
Canadian boat song = - - - Moore 
Peaceful slumbering on the ocean Storace 
When the sweet night - - American 
Moonlight chorus Bradbury 
Braham 
Auber 


Softly the moonlight - - - 





105 = Away, away, the anchor weigh 


4S The voy e of life ad bad ° 
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104 The minute gun at sea te King 


The storm - - Bradbury 
S. Webbs 
& On, on, thou eagle-pinioned G F Wadbe 
Her mighty sails the breezes swell Colville 
‘p Isle of beauty, fare thee well 
» Roll on, majestic ocean . - Root 
Matthaei 
Now radiant Vesper - - - Do. 
Kuchen 
Gollmich 
- Mendelssohn 


A wet sheet and a flowing sea 
How cheery are the mariners 
On the sea - . - 
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Congregational Psalmodp. 
By Rey. P. Maurice, D.D. 


(From preface to @ tune-book issued about 1850.) 


oy! 
P IERE are various opinions entertained as 
to the kind of music most fitting for the 
public services of the sanctuary; but the 
safest way to arrive at a sound judgment of the 
question is, to study it in a practical point of 
view. The cultivation of music of every descrip- 
tion among the middle and lower classes of our 
towns and villages has had the effect of improving 
the national taste; this has created a wish to 
return to the simple melodies and the more com- 
prehensive and rich harmonies of the old masters ; 
and in proportion to the facilities for becoming 
acquainted with compositions of a higher standard 
of excellence, has there been a tendency to a better 
style of Psalmedy throughout the country. It is 
a great mistake to suppose that comparatively few 
are 80 gifted by nature as to be competent to take 
an active part in singing in the congregation, 
‘The children of the lower orders in particular are 
extremely quick, when properly instructed, in 
learning musical tunes. Neither could anytbing 
be suggested so likely to bring together and cor- 
dially unite all classes in most parishes, as a 
disposition manifested on the part of the upper 
ranks of society to contribute towards, and take 
a lively interest in, the musical training of the 
population around them; and it would at the same 
time have a visible effect upon the tone of moral 
feeling of entire districts. Music is the only uni- 
versal language distributed among the scattered 
tribes of the earth, and its tones tind a response, 
more or less, in the feelings and affections of all, 
The music best adapted to the wants of a popu- 
lation like ours, so advancing in education, is that 
in which all shall have the advantage of taking 
the part suited to their compass of voice, without 
undue prominence of melody being given to any 
part in parvicular—such was the general character 
of the older Psalmody of the Protestant Churches; 
and its main excellence consisted in a judicious 
distribution of melody to the several parts, so 
that each voice might have its just proportion of 
variety; whereas in the modern style, the melody 
is too often confined to one or two parts, while 
the other voices are left to fill up the harmony 
mechanically, with scarcely any melodic progres- 
sion at all. 
It is well known that in an ordinary band or 
orchestra, however excellent the individual per- 
formers might be, no composition cay be properly 
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executed unless attention be paid to the working 
of the whole set of performers, and care taken that 
all the instruments and voices are so regulated 
as to produce uniformity of expression and effect; 
and it would be a sign of bad taste and worse dis- 
cipline for any musician to make himself heard 
more prominently than his companions in concert 
—and if we find this so essential in places where 
we assemble for diversion and amusement, how 
much more zealously should we strive, whenever 
we are gathered together for the solemnities of 
the worship of our God, to carry out the same 
principle, and so co-operate in our share of the 
harmony, that the good effect of our exertions 
may be felt by the congregation at large; and 
more especially when we reflect that our object 
in coming together is for edification, and that we 
may realise those heavenly joys which music is 
thus in a measure permitted to anticipate? The 
praise which should prevail in our devotional 
services ought to be of a peculiar caste, simple in 
its mechanical structure, social in its complexion, 
and withal sufficiently varied and attractive in its 
melodies to rivet the attention and draw out the 
sympathies of those who are engaged in its cele- 
bration. It should not be an imitation of the 
pedantry and fastidious uses of the cathedral 
choirs, nor, on the other hand, distigured by the 
undisciplined exuberance of the less favoured con- 
ventiole;—but a principle should be prescribed 
which we see carried out in ordinary life, in every 
grade of the social system—viz., an enceavour to 
realise that freedom of intercourse and sympathy 
of feeling, which we tind within the domestic 
circle in particular, Neither the splendour of the 
drawing rooms and halls of our nobility, nor the 
free and easy merryment of the social parties in 
humble life, afford to either of these classes that 
genuine enjoyment and ease, which is never want- 
ing where the domestic hearth unites together the 
members of each household, and the affectionaty 
yearnings of the heart are allowed to have their 
full development and healthful exercise. We pro- 
fess to meet together as the children of a common 
Father, when we are assembled in Llis house of 
prayer and praise. There, if anywhere, all world- 
ly associations should be kept as much as possible 
banished from the midst of us, so that neither the 
finished and ornate compositions of the Oratorio, 
nor the exciting and scenic exhibitions of the 
theatre, nor the soft and luxurious melodies of 
either concert or ball-room should be encouraged 
tu greet us within that retired circle ;. for we pro- 
fess to have retreated thither in order to escape 
from their tainted atmosphere. It has conse- 
quently been deemed expedient to reject all tunes 
whose origin can be traced to any such sources, 
The manner in which, for the most part, our 
public services are conducted in this particular, is 
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most deplorable, and anything but congregational. 
In many instances we are doomed to listen to the 


shrill voices are enough to overpower the strong- 
est nerves; in other places we have to witness 
a professional display of performers more akin 
‘to the stage of a theatre or the benches of an 
orchestra than the simple praises of the Re- 
formed Protestant Churches of the 19th century. 
It is pitiable, when we come to reflect that, in 
many congregations, where there are such ample 
materials for the best singing, there should be no 
effort made to remedy these gross anomalies— 


would form a fund more than adequate for the 
wants of the Parish Choir, are expended by indi- 
viduals upon the cultivation of music of the most 


difficult and complex character, while voices thus | 
cultivated, possessing qualities of the highest | 


order, full in compass, rich in tone, are considered 
either utterly useless or out of place in celebrat- 
ing the Praises of God. 
something radically unsound in a state of things 
like this. 


step should be to provide our congregations with 


materials for praise, so that there shall be no | 
greater difficulty in procuring copies of the book | 


of tunes than of a selection of psalms and hymns, 
or any other help to their devotions. ‘This being 


done, pains should next be taken not only to | 
instruct, but to train, a certain number after the | 


method of Ilullah and Mainzer * (to whom we are 


chiefly indebted for any improvements that we | 


can boast of in this particular), and then, by 
judiciously distributing a few leading voices in 
various parts of the edifice (in addition to those 
who shall form the main stay of the congre- 
gational choir), a change would soon be percep- 


tible, and the beneficial effects appreciated by all. | 
Why should the people be left uncared for, and | 


not recognised as the body of the Church visible? 
are they to be preached at from the Pulpit ? sung 
to by the Choir? prayed for from the Desk? and 
then, after this, shall we complain of the absence 
of the poor of the flock from our great buildings, 
and their frequenting those places where their 
feelings may, at any rate, find a vent in accents 


of praise, and where they have the privilege of | 


enjoying and participating in one of the essentials 
of public worship? They who have carefully and 
prayerfully given their time and attention to the 


cultivation of congregational music to promote | 


this object, can testify, that the success has been 


most remarkable, even with the least promising | 


materials. It must, however, be borne in mind, 
that no subject, Theology excepted, is likely to 





* This was written in 1850: since then Hullah and 
Mainzer have been left far behind. Ep. QuavER, 


Surely there must be | 


The evil is so complex that it is | 
difficult to grapple with it: obviously the first 


| and development ? 
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| stir’ up more strife than the musical element, 


| because it js so mysteriously blended with the 
unisonous din of Sunday School children, whose 


whole nervous system of man’s nature, and neces- 


| sarily affects each individual according to the 
| susceptibility of his temperament; any effort, 


therefore, to improve the taste and correct the 
evils of our system of Psalmody must be under- 
taken with much Christian precaution and for- 
bearance; while due consideration should be paid 
to the prejudices or ignorance which may prevail 
in any particular locality. We have to mourn 
over the utter neglect, one may almost call it con- 


| tempt, into which the science (to say nothing of 
when we know that sums, the tithe of which | 


the art) of music has fallen in all our seats of 


| learning, we believe, without exception; and if 


the country at large is suffering by reason of this, 
there can be no difficulty in tracing the evil up 
to its proper source. We know that our ablest 
scholars, sent forth to take the lead both in 
Church and State, depart from all our Universities 
without receiving even the rudiments of a musical 
education. We can never expect the fruits of 
harmony to.abound where the very scienoe of 
harmonic modulation is ignored. Why should 
that art, which is all powerful to excite the 
passions, to call forth the tenderest emotions, to 
soothe and regulate the feelings and affections 
of an immortal soul, not have its proper sphere 
Why should we not recall it 
to take its place among the sciences, and unite 
together in one harmonious radiance the seven- 
branch lustre of our flickering academic lamp ? 
Music ought to be made an essential element in 
every place of public instruction—the rule not the 
exception—beeause where there might not be a 
natural talent for the vocal department, we would 
affirm, that low indeed in the scale of intelligence 


; must that mind be which cannot be taught the 


simple alphabet of only seven letters peculiar to 
that language, in which universal nature shows 
forth the praises of its Lord. Why does Germany 


| stand out so pre-eminent in its musical pre- 


tensions? why may we not bear a comparison with 
the natives of that climate where harniony seems 
indigenous? The answer is ready, the solution 
simple: music with them forms an integral part 
of education, as reading, writing, and arithmetic 
do among ourselves. Ur. Burney in his ‘Travels 
through Germany, so far back as 1772, makes the 


| following remarks :—‘‘1 crossed the whole king- 
| dom of Bohemia, from north to south; and being 


very assiduous in my inquiries how the common 
people learned music, | found out at length, that, 
not only in every town, but in all villages, where 
there is a reading and writing school, children 
of both sexes are taught music. And the great 
German Reformer felt the importance of this to 
be such that he thus expressed hiinself :—‘ let no 
schoolmaster apply to me for a recommendation 
or appointment who is not acquainted with the 
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| 


rudiments of musical science."—We know, more- | 
over, that music had arrived at a very high | 


standard of perfection in England in the days of 
the early Reformers, being considered as important 
in the educational course as any other branch of 


knowledge ; and if we had nothing besides to con- | 


firm this fact, we need only appeal to much of the 
music itself which is still in existenoe—and that 
the Protestant Liturgy of the Anglican Church 


was compiled for a population well versed in the | 
art, we need scarcely attempt to show, inasmuch | 


as after aii exhortation to Prayer and Praise and 


a confession of the need of forgiveness from Him, | 


whom otherwise we cannot approach as our Father 
who art in heaven, our next common act of public 
worship is thus introduced—*O Lord, open Thou 
ourlips”—on the part of the Minister, and the 
people finish the sentence with these simple words 
— “And our mouth shall show forth Thy praise.” 
Wherefore, then, when the Minister can, alas, so 
easily convict the congregation of a vain and 
empty profession, does he not frequently point out 
to them the great inconsistency of such a state of 
things, and reprove them when he beholds them 
standing up, with lips closely sealed down, and no 
praise ascending to God? Why should this not 
form a regular topic of pulpit exhortations with 
our clerical brethern as well as any other subject 
of discourse? In many, we fear the majority of 
instances, the reason is this—the preacher himself 
being altogether unacquainted with the subject, 
either as an art or science, feels that he would lay 
himself open to an obvious rejoinder on the part 
of his people, ready at an excuse, who might say, 
why not set an example yourself to the flock,— 





why not train the congregation so that they may | 


sing with the understanding, when the Lord 
alone can fill the heart with the Spirit that they 
may show forth Ilis praise. 





Phvsiology of Men of Genius. 


By C, Cuauncry Burr. 


ew 
‘I AM acquainted with no author who has dealt 
& 

enough to be seen that their material organism 
may have much to do with the eccentricities of 
their lives. 

It cannot be otherwise—since we know that the 
material organization is the instrument by which 
the mind carries on the mysterious precess of 
thought and emotion in its relations with the 
physical world. And have not science and exper- 
rience taught us that if this nervous instrument 
be composed of the finest material, and is of the 


sufficiently upon the physiological peculiar- | 
ities of men of genius; and yet it is plain | 


most exquisite mechanism, so that all its motions 
may be quick and powerful, there must be a 
corresponding activity and strength in the pas- 
sions and emotions of the mind. Do we not see 
how true all this is if the physical mechanism be 
once impaired, in the feeble or in the wild zig zag 
operations of the mind itself? Ilow madly the 
thoughts dash on if the nerves be stirred up by 
wine. And then how sick and feeble they creep 
along when the stimulus. has exhausted its force, 
and the jaded nervous machine sinks as far below 
its natural motions as the wine has it 
above. 


raised 


There are, if I may say so, nervous machines 


| which are so full of natural wine as to be always 


tuned up to the highest pitch, and all the 
thoughts, emotions and passions naturally move 
with the greatest rebound and quickness, And 
this is the natural temperament of Poetic Genius. 
All the fiery activities of the soul have their 
correspondences in the quality and motives of the 
nervous structure; so that we may frequently know 
this temperament by the texture of the skin, the 
quality of the hair, or the color of the eyes. A 
finely organised, intense fiery kind of machine it 
is, through which the soul is so powerfully acted 
upon by external impressions or circumstances, 
that all ita energies are aroused into those rapid 
and glowing thoughts which are called the “ high 
est activities of the mind,” 

An instrument so complicated, with motions so 
quick and elastic, must necessarily be exposed to 
frequent, if not fatal disorders. Alas, such is the 
experience which comes ta us out of the history 
of poetic genius! 

In every action of the mental faculties, the 
motions of the arteries and nerves of the brain are 


| not only increased, but a greater quantity of blood 


is transmitted to them, so that we may say a kind 


| of sanguinous congestion takes place. We see it 


in the redness and fulness of the face and eyes of 


| orators when they grow excited with their theme, 





| 
| 


or more mildly and beautifully in the gentle flurry 
of thoughts that sends the blushes to a maiden’s 
cheeks. 
Confusion thrill’d me then, and secret joy, 
Fast throbbing, stole its treasures from my heart, 
And mounting upward, turn d my face to crims.n. 
Nap's Albemarie, 


Confound me not with shame, nor call up all 

The blood that warms my trembling heart, 

To fill my cheeks with blushes. 

Brovks's Gustavus Vasa, 

This increase of blood in the region of the brain, 
which is, in the first place, the effect of mental 
excitement, immediately becomes the cause of a 
still more intense internal action, by stimulating 
and increasing the motion of the nerves, The 
nerves are the telegraphic wires through which 
impressions al externo reach the mind. 
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It was long ago observed by learned physio- 
logists, that whatever produced a moderate deter- 
mination of blood to the brain increased, for the 
time being, the action of the mind. Dr. Dendy 
records a remarkable instance of the power of 
position on mental energy, in the case of a German 
student, who discovered that he could think and 
compose with far happier results with his head 
on the ground and his feet elevated against 
the wall; and the learned author adds :—“ you 
will smile when I tell you that the tints of a 
landscape are brighter if we reverse the position 
of the head.” 

Trisot also mentions the student of the French 
Academy who placed himself with his head down- 
wards to discover the quadrature of the circle. 

When Pope was at Lord Bolingbroke's, he was 
in the habit of ringing in the night for paper, pen 
and ink, that he wight write down, before they 
were lest, the sublime or beantiful fancies that 
flashed through his brain as he lay on his back 
in bed, without any pillow. Shiel tells us similar 
things of Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle; and 
I know not how many more such instances I 
might summon to show the wonderful effect upon 
the thoughts by stimulating the brain with a 
determination of blood to it. To help brilliant 
thoughts, and glowing visions of poetry, Dryden 
and Mrs. Radcliffe used to eat raw flesh, which 
was simply another trick to stimulate the nerves 
of the brain. Ilad they drunk a smal! quantity 
of arterial blood their object would have been as 
easily if not more scientifically obtained. “Others 
have used various drugs to whip up their “dull 
and lagging thoughts.” The ancient poets carried 
about with them, in their pockets, a kind of “ in- 
spiration of the yods,” which might for ail we 
know have been some preparation of Indian hemp, 
an article of which the Europeans a few years ago 
sent us Americans a few grains for a taste, and for 
the approval of our doctors, as a specific for certain 
forms of nervous diseases. We moderns have used 
various preparations of opium for the same pur- 
pose, All know the story of De Quincey. And 
Coleridge, the philosophical, the pious Coleridge, 
does not blush to own that his beautiful poem, 
Kubla Khan, was an inspiration of opium, and his 
readers may detect evidences enough of the same 
thing through a larze portion of his poems. It 
looks as ‘though his “ Ancient Mariner” came also 
this way. 

The very deep did rot : O Christ ! 
That ever this should be! 
Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon a shiny sea. 

Or again :— 
It ate the food it ne’er had eat, 
And round and round ir flew. 
The ice did split with a thunder-fit ; 
The helmsman steered us through. 





Wine, however, has most commonly supplied 
this mystic je ne sais quot, to set the poet's eye in 
fine frenzy rolling. Anaereon, the greatest, or 
at least the sweetest, of the lyric poets of Greece, 
in his Nineteenth Ode boldly confesses :—‘ When 
I drink wine, then, my heart being cleared, I being 
to celebrate the muses.” 

It would seem from his Odes that this great 
poet rarely attempted to sweep the strings of his 
lyre without this sort of inspiration. In his 
Forty-eighth Ode he confesses as much. We 
will not attempt a poetical translation because it 
is impossible to give in English verse the brevity, 
beauty and captivating simplicity of Anacreon. 
The following is a literal translation of the above 
named Ode :— 

“Give me the Lyre of Homer without the 
ensanguined string; bring me the cups sanctioned 
by the statutes of wine, bring me these, and I will 
dispense the laws of Bacchus; then freely drink- 
ing, I will dance; and under the inspiration of a 
well-regulated phrenzy, singing to the lute, I will 
utter aloud a joyous song,” 

And, speaking of Bacchus, Horace saya in the 
Ist Ode in his 2nd Book, “he will sordid care 
refine.” And in the Art of Poetry he applies libra 
to wine, because it inspires the mind with happy 
flights, and frees it from anxiety and care, and 
renders it easy and natural. And Tibullus tells 
that “wine sets even marines to lisping in spon- 
taneous numbers.” But this is not true, for there 
is no instance of wine imparting the faculty of 
poetry to any who have not received the divine 
gift from the gods. Marines and all sorts of 
people, may, in moments of intoxication attempt 
to ihrow a heavy hand upon the strings of the 
lyre, but it will not be music they will brin ; 
forth—it will be oily rattling jargon, and h rrid, 
disco-dant numbers —Musical Pe: ple. 





Susical Metaphysics, 


Burnet, an able English writer, seriously 
proposed the theory that all the different 
actions of men might be accounted for by what 


Qo 
i the early part of the present century, 
SS 


he called “mundane music.” 
sition is thus stated :— 

“Tt might not be so abstruse a question as 
many ones are, to inquire whether there is not a 
mundane music, the melody and harmony of which 
insensibly act wpon man in his individual charac- 
ter, and, of course, unknown to his neighbours. If 
so, it would go far to account for the strange 
diversity of man’s actions. It would solve the 


This strange propo- 








difficulties our reason encounters in endeavouring 
to assign motives for the conduct of such men as 
Charles XII., Daniel Chaucer, and Nero.” 

The idea of this author is that the human 
organism is a sort of musical box, in which all 
the varying actions are inspired by the different 
character of the harmony in each organization. 

But no less of a philosopher than the great 
Leibnitz lays down a principle which quite 
naturally sets the imagination drifting in the 
direction of so strange a theory; for he accounts 
for the union between soul and body by pre- 
established harmony. He says :— 

“When the soul desires to go to any place, the 
feet move mechanically that way. Now God put 
together the soul and body, which had such a 
correspondence antecedent to their union—such a 
pre-established harmony. The volitions of the 
mind are followed instantly by the desired motions 
of the body; and the impressions produced in 
the sensory have no effect on the mind, but the 
corresponding idea arises at that precise time, 
in consequence of a chain of causes of a different 
kind; and therefore, all that men do or say is no 
more than the effect of exquisite machinery.” 

The philosophy of the great Pythagoras taught 
that the world itself was a system of harmony ; 
and, therefore, music made a considerable part 
of his discipline in order to revive the primitive 
harmony of its faculties, which pre-existed in 
heaven. 

This idea of what Burney calls “mundane mu- 
sic” is hinted at in these lines by Lord Byron :— 

There’s music in all things if men had ears ; 
Their earth is but an echo of the spheres. 

In “Byron's Siege of Corinth,” there is a still 
stronger passage that smacks of the Pythagorian 
philosophy of all things being created on a scale 
of rhythmical harmony :— 

It rose, that chaunted mournful strain, 
like some lone spirit o’er the plain : 

*Tis musical, but sadly sweet, 

Such as when winds and heart-strings meet, 
And take a long, unmeasured tone, 

To mortal minstrelsy unknown. 

The most gifted of our American female poets, 
Mrs, Osgood, has sung in a similar strain :— 

The Father spake! In grand reverberations 

Through space it rolled on the mighty music tide, 

While to its wild majestic modulations 

The clouds of chaos slowly swept aside. 

And wheresoever, in this rich creation, 

Sweet music breathes—in wave, or bird, or soud— 

*Tis bnt the faint and far reverberation 

Of the grand foe to which the planets roll. 


But there is no end to the passages we may 
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virtues; and thus no change can be made in 
music without affecting the constitution of the 
State.” 

Now this principle, once admitted as a fact, 
leads quite irresistibly to the conclusion that the 
brain of man is so constructed as to move on the 
principle of rhythmical harmony, which is ever 
acted upon and set going by invisible hands of 
correspondences. 

Dr. Nieuwentyt, a learned Dutch mathematical 
author at the beginning of the eighteenth oen- 
tury, says he knew an Italian musician could, if 
he pleased, “play in such a manner as to cause 
distraction or madness of the soul.” 

The eminent and learned Dr. Sonth, more than 
a hundred and fifty years ago, founded his poem. 
Musica Incanta, on a similar instance. 

Quintillian records an instance of “a pupil 
who played a Phrygian air to a man who was 
offering sacrifice; the man ran and threw him- 
self down a precipice, and the piper was accused 
of his death.” History records that old Timo- 
theus “could excite Alexander’s fury with a 
Phrygian air, and soothe him into indolence with 
a Lydianthian air. A more modern musician was 
accused of having driven Eric, King of Denmark, 
into such a rage as to kill his best servants. 

Iu Dr. Armstrong’s remarkable work, “ The Art 
of Preserving Health,” we have these lines :— 

There is a charm, a power, that sways the breast ; 

Bids every passion revel and be still ; 

Inspires with rage, or all our cares dissolve ; 

Can soothe distraction, and almost despair— 

That power is music. 

Now this theory of musical mefaphysics we see 
is apparently based upon a principle which has 
the sanction of the greatest philosophers and 
poets. Philosophers? yes; but what authority are 
poets in matters of metaphysics? Just as much 
authority as philosophers. For the world of meta- 
physics lies out there in the middle of the great 
ocean of speculative probabilities, and improbabi- 
lities covered with impenetrable mist and infinite 
fog-mountains into which the eye of the poet can 
see just as far as that of the philosopher. If the 
ghosts of old Pythagoras and Plato had still a 
living voice among men, we should like a chance 


| to laugh at the temerity of the most learned 


orthodox metaphysician of our day, who would 
venture to challenge the spooks of these ancients 


| to a controversy on their theory of musical meta- 
| physics, We should like the ghost of Leibnitz to 


find among the poets which seem based upon | 


urney’s theory of a mundane music. And we 
have seen that some of the greatest philosophers 


the world has known have given color to the | 


strange idea. Plato says :— 
“ There are musical sounds which excite mean- 


ness of the soul, insolence, or their contrary | 


preside at this debate. Ah, what a rattling there 
would be among the dry casks of sublimated guess 
work and nonsense in fogland! 

But, does the reader ask the writer’s opinion on 
this subject? No matter. Indeed it is of very 
little matter as to the position of any man, be he 
wise or otherwise, in this cloud region of meta- 
physics. We disméss the subject, therefore, with 
the words of Jacques Rousseau:—“ Vive Ja 
bagatelle..—Musical People. 


























































































































































































































































































Choral Harmony—(continued) 
VOLUME III—(continued). 


The whole of this Volume is printed in Letter-note. 


107. %A thousand miles from land + ° Root Song should breathe. Co/vilic. When thy lone 
= The rising storm - . ° Ceapek heart, Cofville. The hardy sailor braves. Arnold 
S The tempest - ° ° Whitaker | 115 ) The Junior Course 
108 «Prayer in the storm = + - Himmed | 'o on the 
Morn onthe waiers + - Czapeh | 120) Letter-note Method. 
»Shipahoy - . ° . Moore | 121 Night's shade no longer ( Moses) 
= Land ho “ar G. J. Webbe Awake the song of merry greeting 
E.The heaving of the lead . Shield | 122 Sweet evening hour . ° 
© Homeatlast - - «= «© Storace ————- -« ss 6 « 
109 Whileallislushed - + © «© vreutur The time for singing Borie 
Hark, the Goddess Diana - . Spofforth | 123 : May morning - - - 
The morn unbars the gates of light . Davy > Wuen from the east - . Old Melody 
Old Towler - ° e ° . ° Shicdd : Lay by employment - - Nuschutz 
110 Practice in Simple Time S$ Hither, fricods and neighbours Hungarian 
a11 Practice in Compound Time 2. Now ; luck the verdant oaken leaf Silcher 
112 Psalmody selections. 14 popular hymns and tunes. | 124 > Cornisli May-song == - - Muller 
4113 Exercises in Modulation = Gather your rosebuds . ° - Lawes 
114 Studies in Modulation, 9 patt-songs, etc :-— & Lo, country sport . . . Weelkes 
Round for 4 v. Colville. hat setiing sun. Graun Queen of May . ° © ° Root 
How doth fond memory. Pleye/. A voice is in the : Here’sahank - «+ =» Bohemian 
western. Cofvill.. See how beneath the. Zderw. in : Come lasses and Jads - Old English 
All under the leafy. Reeves. Mustapha. Reeves | 125 : Happy nymphs and happy swains Shield 








MUSICAL WORKS AND TEACHING APPLIANCES 


CONNECTED WITH 


Che Hetter-note Singing Method. 


[For complete list of publications, appliances, etc., send a stamp or post wrapper to Mr. D. 
CoLviLxE, 47, Lismore Road, London, N.W., who will also supply Teachers with specimen copies, post 
free, to twice the value of stamps forwarded from 1d. to 1s.} 


A GRADUATED COURSE of Elementary Instruction in Singing, on the Letter-note Method. In 
this course the sol-fa initials are gradually withdrawn. In cloth, 1s.6d. ; in wrapper, ls. ‘The songs, exercises, 
etc., published separately under the title of ‘* The Pupil’s Handbook,” in two parts, 3d. each. 

HE ELEMENTARY SINGING MASTER. A course of elementary instruction in singing. 
In this course the sol-fa initials are gradually withdrawn. In cloth, 1s. 6d. ; in wrapper, ls. The songs, 
exercises, etc., published separately under the title af ‘* The Elementary Singing Master,” in two parts, 3d, each. 

THE L TTER-NOT SINGING METHOD. A course of elementary instruction in singing. 
In this course the notes are lettered throughout. In cloth, 1s.6d. ; in wrapper, 1s. The songs, exercises, etc., 
published separately under the title of ‘‘ The Choral Guide,” in two parts, 3d. each. 

JUNIOR COURSE, 4 course of elementary practice in singing, on the Letter-note Method. 
In this course the notes are lettered throughout. Arranged for two trebles, with ad /id. bass. In penny 


umbers. 

THE CHORAL PRIMER. A course of elementary training on the Letter-note Method. In this 
course the notes are lettered throughout. Sixpence, in wrapper or in penny numbers. 

LETTER-NOTE SCHOOL MUSIC. Songs and Rounds arranged progressively as a Course. 
The notes are lettered throughout. In halfpenny numbers: part 1, six numbers, stitched in wrapper, 3d. 

THE QUAVER, with which is published CHorAL HARMONY, a monthly musical journal, price one 
penny, including the music. 

CHO HARMONY, « collection of part-music, in penny numbers, each of which contains from 
4 to 8 pages, printed either in Letter-note or in the ordinary notation. Lists ot contents on application. 

P ODY SELECTIONS. Fourteen popular tunes and hymns, printed in Letter-note, Choral 
Harmony, No. 112, one penny. 

FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YHAR. Chori! Harmony, Nos. 7, 11, 78, 97) 126, 127, 
128, 135, 148, 156, Se 162, 174, etc., one penny each, 

PENNY EDUCATORS, the notes lettered throughout. These are educational numbers of Choral 
Harmony, each of which illustrates a given subject ; oy! may be used to supplement the larger works, or will 
themselves provide outline courseg of instruction. The following are already published : Choral Harmony, 
No. 110, Practice in Simple Time ; No. 111, Triplets and Compound Time; Nos. 113 and 114, Exercises and 
Studies in Modulation ; No. 141, Practice in Chromatic Interval. Other numbers are in preparation, 
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